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consists of 672 verses, while the Mehmed (or Meho) contains no less than 
2,160. Mr. Carl Grober, who is a captain of artillery living near Pressburg, 
Hungary, has, in the above-mentioned book, translated Krauss's text into 
readable German verses, and added a literary introduction with notes, but 
without reprinting the Slavonic text. Most of these guslar songs rest upon 
a historical basis, which, however, is often difficult to trace. Of this heroic 
poem the subject-matter is a war episode of the year 1657, the battle of 
Czikvar, near Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary. This was the time when the 
Turkish sway over Hungary was still undisputed, and, though many inci- 
dents of the romantic story as now before us are enlargements due to fic- 
tion, the historic basis^of the whole is distinctly 4>erceptible. Young Meh- 
med induces Fatma, a beautiful heiress, to follow him to Ofen, the capital, 
with all her treasures. He brings her there at the head of a large and 
brilliant armed retinue, and from there to the field of Mohacz, when at a 
river passage the whole body is suddenly set upon by the command of the 
Christian general, Peter of Wallachia. After a terrific contest of three 
days, Peter is finally defeated and captured, and the marriage bells are 
forthwith ringing for Mehmed and his happy bride. 

A. S. Gatschet. 

CuriositX Popolari Tradizionali. Publicate per cura di Giuseppe 
PiTRi. Vol. vi. Usi, Credenze e pregiudici del Canavese. Pp. xii., 176. 
Vol. vii. Credenze, usi e costumi abruzzesi. Palermo. Libreria inter- 
nazionale L. Pedone Lauriel di Carlo Clausen. 1890. lamo, pp. viii., 
196. 

The indefatigable labors of Giuseppe Pitrfe, in collecting and publishing 
the folk-lore of Italy, are continued in these two volumes of the series on 
the curiosities of popular tradition. The first, on the beliefs of the inhab- 
itants of the Canavese (province of Turin), consists of notices and accounts 
obtained from printed sources, gathered from a number of obscure pub- 
lications, arranged and classified with due regard to clearness and order. 
In this region, evidently, folk-lore is disappearing as fast as the costume, 
which has undergone so complete a change. It is less than a century since 
the rustic of this province, according to the author's description, wore a 
dress almost the same as that of the artisan, namely, a frock of dark or 
reddish cloth, with red buttons and buttonholes, open in front so as to dis- 
play the hempen shirt with its green cravat, green breeches, red hose, shoes 
with buckles, a black hat tipped with red, and in winter also a red mantle. 
■ From this gay attire to the present sad-colored frock, breeches, and cap is 
indeed a significant change. Different chapters treat of infancy, marriage, 
sickness, and popular medicine, fate (fairies), devils, giants, death, things 
beyond the tomb, the carnival, and fortunate auguries. The second volume 
contains material obtained from oral tradition, which is so rich in Southern 
Italy. Three chapters relate to meteorology, astronomy, and festivals of 
the year. The first two of these abound in psychologic interest ; folk- 
lore, it is clear, contains the key which unlocks for our comprehension 
the mysteries of past religions. The conceptions of the peasant of South- 
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ern Italy are still highly mythological. The service done by Pitrfe to stu- 
dents of thought can hardly be overestimated ; these volumes abound in 
points on any one of which it would be easy to consume more space than is 
at our disposal. In the future, doubtless, we shall have occasion to use 
some of these for purposes of comparison. We content ourselves with two 
points. One of the methbds of conjuring thunder-storms in the Abruzzi 
is to expose to the threatening cloud a child called an innocent soul, — 
anima innocente (p. 29). The spots on the moon are variously considered 
to be the marks which the moon has received during her struggle with the 
sun in eclipse, or from the Devil, to express his disgust at the beauty of 
Creation, Marcus Aurelius, Adam and Eve, Cain hidden behind a thorn- 
bush, Veronica, the face of the Madonna, " the nun and the monk " 
(p. 40, f.). W. W. N. 

Collection Internationale de la Tradition. Vol. iv. Traditions 

Japonaises sur la chanson la musique et la danse. Par le Dr. D, 

Brauns. Paris : J. Maisonneuve. 1890. i2mo, pp. viii., 106. 
Vol. v. Les Conciles et Synodes dans leurs rapports avec la tradi- 

tionnisme. Par Frederic Ortoli. 1890. i2mo, pp. xiii., 142. 
Vol. vi. Etudes traditionnistes. Par Andrew Lang. 1890. i2mo, 

pp. xix., 106. 

The three little books before us continue a series, the object of which is 
to give brief essays accompanied with a short account of the personality 
and opinions of the authors. 

Dr. Brauns gives an interesting and instructive discussion of Japanese 
traditions relative to their music. With this he has no sympathy, re- 
garding the irregular sounds of the national orchestra as worthy only of 
savages ; he considers Japanese music as a degradation of ideas borrowed 
from China, and the race as wanting in the taste which renders possible a 
liking for European productions. He gives an account of the myths rela- 
tive to this subject, which he considers as also entirely borrowed. Japa- 
nese Shintoism, he thinks, is imported, and its mythology introduced, in 
part, by prehistoric contact with China, but especially by intercourse dating 
from the thirteenth century. The primitive religion he regards as ancestor 
worship. The Japanese, he says, have not arrived at the adoration of 
nature as matter opposed and superior to man, nor at the veneration of its 
phenomena as governed by a multitude of divine beings. There is among 
them only the adoration of the dead, of souls, and of ghosts. He finds the 
source of fictions relating to the origin of music in the noise of the wind, 
storm, thunder, etc. ; the true gods, as distinguished from demons, imper- 
sonations representing the succession of night and day, of summer and 
winter ; the contrasts of light and darkness appear, as he thinks, only in the 
later imported traditions. Dr. Brauns refers particularly to the writings of 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, and mentions with commendation, as giving a 
faithful picture of Japanese music, a novel of Mr. Edward Greey, " The 
Golden Lotus," Boston, 1883. 

The treatise of M. Ortoli contains extracts from the proceedings of 



